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Introduction 

What are little boys made of? 

Snips and snails and puppy dog tails 

That's what little boys are made of. 

What are little girls made of? 

Sugar and spiceand everything nice, 

That's what littlegirls are made of. 

—Nursery Rhyme. 

Going by the above nursery rhyme, boys enter life with a disadvan- 
tage. This statement is only true if one accepts the view of this single 
nursery rhyme. Nursery rhymes, however, do not really capture the 
essence of boys and girls. Reality paints a different picture. Boysarethe 
favored gender. I n recent times however, they and their education and 
anti-social behaviors have become the focus of international attention. 
Some writers claim that they are being marginalized, emasculated and 
feminized, while others say they need reform. A debate has been raging 
for more than a decade now. 

I am joining the discussion long after it got started in the 1990s. I n 
fact it is correct tosay that I came upon the discussion after it intensified 
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in the 1990s. I will declare what I bring to the debate. I am a black 
J amaicanmaleeducator.AsaboygrowingupinJ amaica,l experienced 
social injustice. I was never the stereotypical maleand received a lot of 
flak and suffered much humiliation from that. I have been mentoring 
teenageandadultmalesforovertwentyyears. I havetaught both boys and 
girls, have been seen as a role model by many, and for ten years I taught 
pre-service and in-service teachers (mostly females). I have often heard 
theseteachers express concern about the performance and behavior ofthe 
boys they teach. I too am concerned, and recent statistics provide me with 
nocomfort. My pursuit of this issue is mainly tofind answers, not tojoin 
a backlash movement as some feminists might think. These are the 
identities! bringtothisquest for answers. I wishtopointoutattheoutset 
that a disaggregation of the data on changing patterns of male/female 
school performance rejects the essential izing of girls and boys and young 
men and young women i n thedebate. N ot al I boys are underachievi ng and 
not al I gi rls aredoi ng better than al I boys i n school . What i s reveal ed by the 
data i s that although gi rl s as a group aredoi ng better than boys as a group, 
middleclass boys aredoi ng better than other boys and better than lower 
cl ass girls. It isalsotruethatworkingcl ass girls as a group aredoi ng better 
than their male counterparts. It means therefore that it is working class 
boys more than any other that are underachieving. It is important 
therefore to understand how they aresoci al ized and a specific component 
of that socialization is the expectations teachers have for them in schools. 
The response of teacher preparation programs is also critical to finding 
sol uti ons to the probl ems f aci ng boys. 

Purpose and Rationale of Paper 

This paper is intended, therefore, topresent a review ofthe literature 
on thesocial izati on and teacher expectations ofj amaican boys as well as 
an exami nation of how teachers are bei ng prepared toaddressthegender 
issues that are implied. It is also hoped that the paper can contributeto 
the search for possible policies and pedagogical strategies that might be 
useful i n chal lengi ng boys to reconsider theeffects of hardcore masculin- 
ity in their lives and especially at school. The paper will show that the 
social construction of gender is an important consideration in developing 
curriculum and managi ng student behavior. This is because the ways in 
which many boys construct their gendered identities impacts signifi- 
cantly on their participation and engagement with school, both in terms 
of their performance and the way they behave and relate to others. The 
effects can be far-reaching because many boys' ways of acting out 
masculinity and what it meanstobea 'real man' have consequences, not 
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only for the boys themselves, but for everyone else at school, their 
families and the wider society. Boys’ participation, performance and 
achievement can suffer, but they can also disrupt the learning and 
working environment of the classroom and school, which impacts 
negatively on other students’ learning and school work. In addition, 
restricted notions of masculinity often prevent boys from taking emo- 
tional and sexual responsibilityfortheir livesandthelivesofotherseven 
inthefaceof an increase in the numbers of H I V/AI DS and other sexually 
transmitted diseases. The fear of not being a 'real man' often leads to a 
contempt for risk-reduction behaviors. Pursuing these notions of mascu- 
linity traps many boys in severely limited subject, curricular, and work 
choices and damages the range of their emotional lives and social 
relationships. It is in this sense that the socialization of boys viz- a- viz 
dominant constructions of masculinity needs to be examined as an 
educational issue. The paper is organized in four sections. In the first 
sect i on , a descr i pti on of t he u nderach i evement t hesi s i s provi ded fol I owed 
by a descri pti on of thej amai can context whi ch provi desthe backgroundfor 
thethirdsection— ananalysisofthesocializationandexpectationsof boys 
in school. I n thefinal section teacher preparation inj amaica is examined 
in terms of its responsiveness to the socialization of boys and girls. 

Boys in T rouble: An International Phenomenon 

According to the following excerpts taken from newspapers, re- 
search, and opinion journalism, the "problem" boys face is like a time 
bomb waiti ng to go off. 

As weenterthenext millennium it istheunderachievementof boys that 
has become one of the biggest challenges facing society. (Ted Wragg, 
Times Educational Supplement, May 1997) 

Boysareonapathtoilliteracy.crimeand prison. (J amaica Observer, J uly 
14, 2002) 

Boystodayarein serioustrouble. .. (they)arefari ng less wel I i n school than 
theydid in thepast and in comparison togirls, manyboyshaveremarkably 
fragile self-esteem, and the rates of both suicide and depression are both 
frighteninglyontherise. Manyofoursonsarecurrentlyin a DESPERATE 
CRISIS. (Emphasis added) (Pollack, 2000, p. xix) 

[T]eenageboys inj amaica arealienated, depressed and often suicidal; 
they nurture bizarre theories about sexuality and are sitting ducks for 
HIV, hard drugs, and criminal behavior... (J ohn Maxwell, J amaica 
Observer, J uly 14, 2002) 

Supporting the cl aims of these writers are the fol I owing statistics: 
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♦ I n 2002 the average scores for girlsinthej amaican GradeSix 
Achievement Test (GSAT) were eight percentage points higher 
than those for boys in all five subjects. 

♦ At thesecondary I evel (Cari bbean Secondary E ducati on Certif i - 
cate and Caribbean Advanced Proficiency Examination) male 
achievement was generally lower than that of females in 2001. 

♦ At Mona, the largest of the three campuses of the University 
of the West I ndies (UWI ) women outnumber men in enrolment 
two to one. 

♦ Adolescent males are four times more likely than adolescent 
females to commit suicide. 

♦ The majority of adolescent alcoholicsanddrugaddictsaremale. 

♦ Five out of six children and adolescents diagnosed with 
Attention Deficit Disorder (ADD) are boys. 

♦ Boys are three to four times more likely than girlsto havea 
learning/reading disabilities placement in schools. 

♦ Boys in elementary through high schools score significantly 
lower than girls on standardized measures of reading achieve- 
ment. 

♦J amaican boys havea higher school attrition ratethangirlsdo. 

Fromthequotationsandstatisticsaboveonegetsapicturethatthere 
is a 9-1-1 crisis on our hands. The situation is not uniquetoj amaica. I n 
the United States of America, Britain, and Australia, boys' education has 
come in for attention. At the same time, girls, thanks to second-wave 
feminism, are doing better than they were 20-30 years ago. This is not to 
say that every boy is under-achieving or that every girl is achieving. 

I ndeed, when the data are disaggregated, the intersection of race, class, 
and gender reveals that ethnic minorities and lower cl ass students (boys 
and girls) are the ones with the greatest disadvantage (Lindgard & 
Dougl as, 1999; O'Day & Smith, 1993; Kozol , 1991). Research i n Austral i a 
shows that even girls from low socio-economic groups perform better in 
English than boys from higher socio-economic groups (Lindgard & 
Dougl as, 1999). I n the U nited K i ngdom, Gi 1 1 born (1997) has found that at 
thesecondary level African Caribbean boys were frequently among the 
lowest achieving of all groups. Sewell, in a study of a school in London 
reportsthat in some parts of South London 60%of black youth cannot find 
employment on leaving school. This group is not homogenous. He 
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i dent i f i ed fou r su b-grou ps. T he I argest (41%) ma ke f r i ends across et h n i c 
boundaries and are not i n confl id with theschool .They do, however, fi nd 
itdifficult both to conform to the norms of the school and maintain good 
relations with all their Afro-Caribbean peers. The second group (31%) is 
i n astateof confl id. On onehandthey accept theai ms of schooling largely 
through parental influence, but rejed the means, the aduality of their 
experience of school. The third group (6%) was labeled by Sewell as 
retreatist. They do not enter into the ethos or adivity of school but they 
makenoovert resistance. They spend theday aimlessly hanging around 
the corridors, trying to avoid attention. The fourth group (12%) were 
described as the overt rebels who largely socialized with other Afro- 
Cari bbean youths and resist school i ng. 

Miller (1991) and Parry (2000) describe the situation in J amaica 
where there is widespread concern about the marginalization of young 
males. M iller who initiated the marginalization theory, cites statistics 
from J amaica to show females overtaking males at all levels of the 
education system. For example, thefigures reveal that from as far back 
as 1938 girls overtook boys in high school enrolment, and the decline of 
men at theterti ary I evel began as far back as 1908. M i 1 1 er goes on toassert 
that "while other Caribbean countries may show differing times when 
girls and women surpassed boys and men at different levels of the 
education system, the pattern isthesamethroughout the region" (p. 79). 
F igures for 2001 show that theenrol ment gap conti nuestowiden in favor 
of women. At the Uni versify of the West I ndies (U Wl ) a mere 30% of the 
students enrol led were males and over 75%ofthosewhograduated were 
females. Females outnumbered males in every faculty except in Engi- 
neering and Agriculture. At the University of Technology male enrol- 
ment was also in decline (Planning I nstituteof J amaica, PIOJ 2001). 

I n her study of boys in Barbados, St. Vincent, the Grenadines, and 
J amaica, Parry (2000) found that not only were boys underachieving in 
comparison togi rls at the secondary level but also the boys seem to have 
a very ri gid, macho sense of mascul i nity that expresses itself i n contempt 
for teachers, who are largely female. The situation in J amaica was 
characterized as particularly grave. Evans (1999) in a study in secondary 
schools in J amaica found boys to hold more negative attitudes towards 
school work than did girls. Boys’ behavior was "in stark contrast tothat 
of girls"(p. 28). Teachersontheother hand, described girlsasconforming, 
participating, doing their work, and sitting quietly. Parry too found an 
anti-academic male sex/gender identity existing among boys which was 
not compati ble with either di I igent study or good grades. The Cari bbean 
Secondary Education Certificate (often referred to as CXC) is the major 
"passport" to tertiary education and work in the Cari bbean. An analysis 
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of the subject -choice of students by Evans showed that only one subject 
(English Language) was pursued by more than 50% of the boys in the 
sample. I ronically, it is the subject in which they generally perform the 
worst. I nterest in subjects that traditionally were dominated by boys 
(Physics, woodwork, technical drawing, chemistry) was also low. Girls' 
interest in the subjects ranged from 1.8 % (Technical Drawing) to 87% 
(English Language). In 13ofthel6mostcommonlytaken subjects girls' 
participation was well over 50%. The gender differences in choice were 
statistically significant in all buttwoofthel6subjects. AttheUniversity 
oftheWest I ndies, the premier tertiary institution intheCaribbean,the 
rati oof females to males was seven to one. At the primary level, figures 
fromj amaica (PIOJ , 2001) reveal that girls are also doing better than 
boys in theGrade Six Achievement Test (G SAT )— the examination used 
to sel ect students to some of t he most prest i gi ous secondary h i gh school s 
in the country. Shepherd (2002) more recently also supported the 
under achievement thesis. 

In the United Kingdom, Gillborn (1997) reports the findings of a 
national survey of performanceat agel6conductedduringthemid 1980s, 
di saggregated for race cl ass, gender, and eth ni ci ty . T hi s su rvey reveal ed 
that irrespective of gender and ethnicity, the higher the social cl ass the 
better the performance across the three groups classified as 'black', 
'Asian,' and 'white.' Black students were not doing as well as white 
students nor as well as those of Pakistani, Bangladeshi, or I ndi an origin. 
For blacks, the girls did better than the boys in each of the respective 
family occupational categories used in the research. Boys of other 
minorities did better than their female counterparts. 

In the United States, based on a study done by Coley (2001), the 
pattern issimilar. Coleystudiedtheresultsof a representative sample of 
elementary and secondary students on the various tests of the N ational 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) over the last decade. 
Although hefound moresimilaritiesthan differences between maleand 
femal e performances, femal es di d better inreadingandwriting across a 1 1 
racial and ethnic groups. Overall, ethnic minority females performed 
better, stayed in school longer, took advanced programs to get into 
collegeand wenton tocompletefour yearsof col lege at a higher ratethan 
the males in those groups. The Frederick D. Patterson Research 
I nsti tute(1997), i n what has been descri bed as "the most creative pul I i ng 
together of disparate data sources (on African Americans) seen any- 
where" by William Wilson of Flarvard University, documents several 
items of data on the performance and behavior of African American 
students at all levels of the education system. This data set reveals, 
among other findings, that in the United States of America (USA) black 
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boys were less prepared for school than their female counterparts (in 
terms of havi ng books, paper and penci I , and doi ng homework) and were 
less likely than black girls to be a member of an academic club, honor 
society, student government, or other school cl ub. T ownsend (2000) cites 
evidencetoshowthat black students, especially boys, are suspended and 
expel led moreoften than any other group. They alsoreceiveexcl usionary 
forms of disci pi i ne at two to three ti mes thei r percentage i n the general 
school age population. I n addition, accordingtosources cited byTownsend 
(2000) and Gay (2000) black students, especial I y boys are disproportion- 
ately relegated to special education and remedial education classes. 
Developi ng countri es I i kej amaica can i I l-afford to have any signifi cant 
portion of their population marginalized. 

Social and Economic Conditions in Jamaica 

Jamaica is the largest of the English-speaking countries in the 
Caribbean, occupying an area of 10 990 km. 2 Of its 2.62 million population 
(2001estimates)thoseundertheageofl8yearsconstitute38. 7%. Females 
(50.4%) and males (49. 6%) areal most equally distributed in this portion of 
the population. Life expectancy at birth in J amaica is 72 years (69.8 for 
males and 73. 2 for females) whilethe crude birth rateis21.2 per lOOOfor 
thepopul ation (2001). Thetotal ferti I ity ratehas been decl i ni ngsi nee 1998 
(PI OJ , 2001). As a measure of the health status of the population, these 
rates compare favorably with those of developed countries. 

I n 2001 the average size of a J amaican household was 3.4 persons 
with adult males, adult females, and children equally distributed. I nthe 
poorest 80% of the population, however, the figure was 5.23 while the 
wealthiest 20% had the lowest household size with 2.26 members. Based 
on its life expectancy rate, its literacy rate of 80% and Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) per capita of $2,650(US)J amaicahasbeen placed among 
thosecountrieswith medium levelsof human development by the Uni ted 
Nations Development Program (UNDP). Unemployment figures give 
causefor concern. Although twice as high (21%) among females, that rate 
is declining while that for men (10.3%) has been increasing since 1999 
(PIOJ 2001). Atthesametimealmost45%of all households were headed 
by females, in most instances without an adult partner and with the 
likelihood of more children than their male counterpart. 

Improved early childhood care and education for persons birth to 
ei ght yea rsinj amaicahave been promoted a nd su pported by gover n ment 
and the non-governmental community. This is due largely to the 
i ncr easing recognition of thevital role it pi ays in providingthefoundation 
for soci aland academi c devel opment of t he ch i I d . E n rol ment at t h i s I evel 
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has shown a steady i ncreaseover the years and now stands at 91% of the 
age cohort. There is almost universal enrolment at the primary (elemen- 
tary) level (99%)withaveragedailyattendanceof83%(femaleattendance 
bei ng margi nal ly higher). Approxi mately 95%of chi Idren 11-18 years are 
enrolled in secondary education. Like at the other levels attendance for 
girls is higher than that for boys. Almost 21% of the population was 
enrolled at the tertiary level in 2001, women again were in higher 
numbersgenerally. I n 2001 thegovernment allocated 10. 8% of its budget 
to education. Of this amount 95% went to recurrent expenditure, 70% to 
salaries alone. Among the sectors, early childhood education had the 
largest increase (25 %)over the previous year. Despite the level of 
i ncrease that sector remai ns the poorest of al I . 

The J amaican economy is heavily dependent on foreign trade, 
particularly in manufactured goods, food and fuel. As a large service- 
based economy in which service accounts for over 60% of GDP, the 
distributive trade, transportation, financial services, and the tourism 
industry are the major service sectors. In addition remittances from 
North America and the Uni ted Kingdom have played a significant rolein 
theeconomy. Accordingto2001figures growth in real GDP was 1.7%, an 
improvement despite how miniscule the figure appears. The economy 
has been anemic for several years and like many others is only now 
recoveringfromtheslumpin international economic activity particularly 
in the United States. While its foreign debt has shown a decline, 
J amaica's domestic debt continues to increase at a worrisome rate. 
A pproxi matel y 60 cents of everyj amai can dol I ar i s now needed toservi ce 
its debt. Poverty estimates show that one-third of the population livein 
poverty. A half of those living in poverty are chi Idren under 18 years of 
age. T he i mpl i cat i ons for devel opment a re obvi ous. T here are n u merous 
social problems: poverty, crime and violence, unemployment, migration 
of professional s and a decl i ne i n moral val ues and attitudes are I i ke rai n 
clouds constantly hangi ng over an al ready saturated ground. This is the 
context in which boysandgirlsgrowup.Thesearesomeoftheconditions 
they face. It is within this context that the socialization and teacher 
expectations of boys are examined. Given the fact, however, that 
J amaican boys share similar circumstances with boys elsewhere it is 
useful toconsidertwotheorieson why boys behavethe way they do before 
analyzing how they are brought up inj amaica. 

Two Perspectives on How It Happened 

The debate about boys' poor school performance and anti -social 
beh a vi or i s I a rgel y between two perspect i ves on gender and sexu a I i ty : t h e 
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essentialist's and the social constructionist's. Advocates of the former, 
see gender as prescribed, that is, they believethat one's gender behavior 
is largely predetermined. Gender is in the brain (Gurian, Henley, with 
T rueman, 2001; Dobson, 2001; Moir & Gessel, 1990; Kimura, 1992). The 
latter group sees gender as ascribed, that is, it is socially constructed 
through various gender discourses (Miller 1991; Connell, 1996; Mac An 
G hai 1 1 , 1994; F rancis; Y oung, & B rozo, 2001; Chevannes, 2001). Whi lethe 
essentialists see most of boys' behavior as driven by hormones, social 
constructionists consider them as learned. Boys are not born masculine 
or feminine. 

P r opon ents of essent i a I i sm expou ndthebiologicaland psychol ogi ca I 
differences between boys and girls. According to that school of thought 
these differences in how the male and female brains are wired indicate 
that boys and gi rl s have different learni ng styl es and should therefore be 
treated differently (Gurian, 2001; Dobson, 2001; Sommers, 2001). Differ- 
ent learning styles speak to the notion of gender-fairness (Hyun, 2001). 
This means that boys and girls should be treated differently. Sexton 
(1969), had long argued that boys were not getting a fair deal in schools 
becauseofthepreponderanceoffemaleteachers. I nstead they were being 
"feminized. "These socio-biological advocates also point to: theabsenceof 
positive role models for boys at home and in schools, the later maturing 
of boys, andthepressurefromfeministsandfeminismfor boystodiscard, 
what Pollack (1998) refers to as "the boy code"— a stereotype image of 
what it means to bea man. These, according to essentialists arefactors 
contributingtotheanti-social behaviors and underachievement of boys. 

It is not clear what theessentialists want for boys. If indeed they are 
creatures I argel y of natu re, short of bi ol ogi cal engi neeri ng (M i 1 1 er , 1991), 
they are unchangeable, and their behaviors are to be blamed not on 
factors external to them. Theessential ists also need toexplai n why boys 
in all societies do not behaveand under-performatthelevelscited here. 
Whi lethere is some evidence (Head, 1999; Gilligan, 1982) that there is a 
learning style difference between males and females, it is inconclusive; 
there is no fixed style for either. Styles are determined by the task being 
done. To resolve the perceived disadvantage boys have been put at, 
essenti al i sts arguefor a "mal e repai r agenda" (L i ndgard & Dougl as, 1999, 
p. 133). Such an agenda seekstoreaffi rm mascul i nei dentiti es and create 
a sense of community among men and boys. I n schooling this translates 
into calls for a greater masculine presence in schools: more male 
teachers, more masculine literature, more active modes of learning and 
a greater i nvol vement of fathers i n thei r sons' education. 'Through these 
initiatives it is envisaged that boys will be able to define their identities 
positively in relation to masculine influences rather than negatively in 
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opposition to the preponderance of female teachers and to a feminized 
curriculum and pedagogy" (Lindgard & Douglas, 1999, p. 133). Biller 
(1974) suggests that the preponderance of female teachers in schools 
discriminate against boys in the early years of schooling. According to 
them most elementary (and preschools) schools aredominated by women 
with a ratio of female teachers to male teachers at about 6:1 and more 
than 50:1 in the first few grades. As a result, boys may come to see 
academic achievement as a feminine pursuit, especially if they do not 
have an involved father or father figure who values education. In 
addition, during the preschool and elementary school years, many boys 
may be inhibited by the lack of male role models. I n the field of early 
childhood education there is a preponderance of female teachers. This 
i nstitutional ized femi ni ne bi as is bel ieved to promote a certai n degree of 
discomfort for boys given that obedience is usual I y val ued and teachers 
general lydiscourageassertiveness-atrait common to boys (Hyun, 2001). 

Partially because of thefeminized classroom, girls may learn to read 
more quickly than boys. Female teachers typically will pay more atten- 
tion to girls, giving them more oral reading timethan they do boys. Also, 
since a same-sex adult role model encourages girls, they are likely to 
become more interested in reading. Head (1999) cites the situation in 
J apan whereabout 60% of the elementary teachers are male, and where 
reading scores for boys and girls are about equal. I n Germany wherethe 
majority of elementary teachers are male, and reading is considered a 
masculine talent, boys consistently achieve higher reading scores than 
girls and are less likely to suffer from severe reading problems. 

These expressions for a greater presence of males and less of females 
in the lives of boys are echoed in the Caribbean. I n the Caribbean single 
parent female-headed households are prevalent and classrooms at the 
pre-tertiary levels reveal a preponderance of female teachers. These 
situations arecompounded by a high incident of absentee fathers, many 
of whom take no part in the raising of their children. While there may be 
value to having male role models in the form of more male teachers, it 
has not been made clear as to how these models would be selected, 
neither has there been any evidence given that males make better 
teachers for boys or that single sex schools benefit boys. Onthecontrary, 
research has consistently shown that girls benefit far more than boys 
from single-sex classes (Lee& Bryk, 1986; MacMillan, 1981; Riordan, 
1985) and attracting men back into the classroom has proven problem- 
atic— teaching is still stigmatized as women's work and too low paying 
to attract the 'right ki nd of men. 'The argument that female teachers put 
boys at a disadvantage is not supported by research. Female teachers, 
like their male counterparts have often shown bias in favor of boys 
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(Sadker& Sadker, 1994). Manyfemaleteacherspreferteachingboysand 
often generate more effort in doing so (Parry, 2000). I n the Parry study, 
male teachers indicated a clear preference for teaching girls because 
"they were more motivated and less disruptive" (p. 27). Foster, Kimmel, 
and Skelton (2001) however, argue that it is not the school experience 
that feminizes boys and prevent them from achieving, "but rather the 
ideology of traditional masculinity that keeps (them) from wanting to 
succeed" (p.14). Traditional masculinity is what is referred to in the 
literature as hegemonic masculinity. It is explained further in the 
fol I owi ng paragraphs. 


Hegemonic Masculinity 

Most of the literature on the underachievement and anti-social 
behaviors of boys has been written from a femi ni st/social constructionist 
perspecti ve. This I iteratureoverwhel mi nglypointstohegemonic mascu- 
linity or the confusion that results from the multiplicity of masculinities 
that play themselves out at school and in the wider society as the major 
factor in boys' underachievement and anti-social behavior (Young & 
Brozo, 2001; Mac an Ghaill, 1994; Parry, 2000; Connell, 1996; Miller, 
1991, Chevannes, 2000). There is no longer one form of masculinity for 
every one. M ascu I i ni ti es are constructed i n rel ati on to one's cl ass, soci al , 
and ethnic contexts. They do not have a one-dimensional identity. For 
example, there are white, gay masculinities, black, middle class, bi- 
sexual; and black, lower class, heterosexual masculinities.Therearealso 
African, Chinese, and I ndian masculinities. 

Hegemonic masculinity is only one form of expression of what it 
means to be a man. Overtime, according to Connell (1996) it has come 
to be the dominant form in Western societies. In the hierarchy of 
masculinities it isattheapex. HegemonicmasculinityasitisinGramsci's 
analysis of social class relations is about power, privilege, and status. It 
has come to be seen as that singular definition of what it means to be a 
man. AccordingtoDonaldson, in practice hegemony appears normal and 
natural and therefore the State and the greater part of the population, 
through popular culture, the media and other social institutions, punish 
for non-conformity. It is also about sexuality, heterosexuality to be 
specific. Donaldson (1993) says "heterosexual ity and homophobia arethe 
bed rock of hegemon icmasculinity...(itis)violent, pseudo- n at u r a I , tough, 
contradictory, and crisis-prone" (p. 645). According to Sedgewick (1991), 
"homophobi a is used to pol icethe boundari es of acceptable heterosexual 
malebehavior and identity" (p. 33). Beinga man, accordingtothisbrand 
of masculinity, is defined in opposition to what it is to be femi nine. Boys 
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seemtointernalizethis idea before they even start school andtherefore 
regard anything remotely different as feminine, and consequently, to be 
resisted. This resistance is sometimes typified bya refusal todowell in 
such subjects as Reading, English and foreign languages which areseen 
as girls' domains. As one boy puts it, "Most boys who like English are 
funny (faggots)" (personal communication). Or, as another boy in the 
study by Parry sarcastically says, "Real men donotlikereading. "Perhaps 
no other characterization of hegemonic masculinity is more apt than 
William Pollack's Boy Code. The code requires boys who want to be 
considered as real men to demonstrate four caricatures of masculinity: 

1. 'TheSturdy Oak. " Men should bestrong (physically and emotionally), 
si lent and self-rel iant. Showi ng emoti ons and bei ng too ki nd areseen as 
breaking therule. 

2. "Give 'Em Hell. "The world of competitive sports and the on-screen 
conduct of such hyper-masculinemodeissuchasArnold Schwarzenegger, 
BruceLee, and Sylvester Stallonepromotean enormity of daring violent 
and over-the-top attitudes and behaviors in boys. 

3. 'TheBig Wheel. "This ideal motivates boys and mentoachievestatus, 
power, and domi nion over others, i ncl udi ng an assumption of soverei gnty 
over girls and all things feminine. 

4. "N o Si ssy Stuff." Thi s is regarded as the most traumati zi ng aspect of 
the Code because it inhibits the expression of any feelings and desires 
that may be construed as feminine, such as dependence, warmth, and 
empathy. (Pollack 23-24). 

This istheset of unwritten rules of hegemonic, heterosexual masculinity. 

H egemon i c mascu I i n i ty as i t rel ates to u nder ach i evement pi ays i tsel f 
out i n fou r ways, each of wh i ch speaks tot he soci al i zat i on of boys . F i rst I y, 
thegender ed curriculum allows certain subjects/disci pi inestobe consid- 
ered feminine and therefore not consonant with real manliness. The 
attitude of many boys to English, Reading, and Foreign Languages 
already mentioned illustrates the point. In J amaica many boys also 
eschew participation in secondary school subjects such as Typing and 
Shorthand, Home Economics, and Office Practice. Reading is integral to 
an optimum participation in other disciplines and to avoid it is to reduce 
one's chance of success in school work. 

Secondly, academic success requires commitment and conformity to 
school practices such as good behavior, obeying school rules, obedience 
to authority, spending time on task and an acceptable level of prepared- 
ness for school work. Some boys see these as runni ng contrary to bei ng 
masculine and display anti-social behaviors instead. Their anti-social 
behaviors often exclude them from participating in the educational 
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process (Chevannes, 1999). They are often (sometimes unjustifiably) 
dismissed from a class, suspended and even expelled from school 
(T ownsend, 2000). 

Thirdly, boys deliberately under-perform in order to remain popular 
and masculine. Kerr and Kohn in their research among gifted minority 
boys found that many of the boys hide and deny their giftedness "in order 
to mai ntai n a mascul i nefagade" ( p. 320. Seeal so Pol I ack, 1998). They also 
foundthat many of the boys they interviewed "avoid activities, organiza- 
tions or even classroom discussions in which girls play major roles in 
order to protect their male image" (p. 320). To work hard in school is not 
sufficiently machofor manyj amaican boys.Theevidenceisthat most of 
these boys havea desi retodowel I but areafraid lest they upset thestatus 
quo of their peer group (Ogbu, 1986). Peer culture can be as harmful as 
it can be helpful. 

Finally, conformitytothetenetsof hegemonic masculinity including 
the practice of homophobia, not only increasesthelevel of anxiety about 
being socially ostracized, but also dictates boys' range of social, emo- 
tional, and academic experiences in school. The inability to explore and 
embrace other possi bi I ities of manhood reduces theoptions and opportu- 
nities boys can have and need at school. I nstead of doing some of the 
things regarded as girlish, many boys spend their time interrogating 
their own behaviors or policing other boys' behaviors in order to"toethe 
line" of hardcore, toxic masculinity. I n my experience in teaching boys, 
many of them long to do some of the so-called girls' things (e.g., playing 
'gi rl ' games, cooki ng, doi ng cl assi cal danci ng, worki ng hard) but fear the 
reprimand and ridicule of other boys. At a time when globalization is 
further eroding traditional low-skilled jobs and requiring greater levels 
of literacy for the simplest of paid work, boys are reducing their options 
to become employable. How did our boys become I ike this? What is there 
in their socialization process that could lead to this undesirable state of 
affairs? Barry Chevannes, J amaican sociologist says "What we sow we 
reap." The paper now examines the raising of boys in J amaica. 

Socialization of Jamaican Boys 

In a situation where one or two persons out of a population are 
deviants the explanation for the deviance would focus on the formation 
of personality. But in a situation wherean entiresection of a population 
is devi ant, the focus must i nevitably be di reded to processes that shape 
the foundations of behavior. With the exception of biological fundions 
human behaviors are acquired by social intercourse with a colledive. 
This process through which weconstrud our foundations of behavior is 
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what is called socialization. Socialization therefore, is an interactive 
process, in which each individual internalizesthemeanings, values, and 
behavioral norms of a collective. Evansand Davies (1997) regard social- 
ization asthe processthat morethan any other i nf I uences the develop- 
ment of any society. According tothem "Socialization toward thedesi red 
or ideal mores and norms facilitates the creation of a civil society, and 
allows members to live satisfying lives, in respectful relationships with 
one another" (p. 2). 

The family, church, school, media, and peer groups are the most 
significant agents of socialization in Jamaica. I n addition to learning 
values and norms, Bailey and Parkes (1995) correctly point out that a 
critical dimension of children's early development is the acquisition of 
diff erentiated gender identities and thei nternalization and acceptanceof 
corresponding sex-1 inked behaviors and roles. Young children learn at a 
very earl y agethedifference between boys and gi rls and this differ enti a- 
tion goes beyond their anatomies. Although the focus of the paper is on 
what happens at school it isalsoinstructivetoconsider ifonly briefly, how 
boys are socialized outside the confines of the school. 

Parents and other household members have very clearly defined 
roles and guidelines for raising boys and these are often very different 
fromthosefor girls. Whilecareer roles may not be prescribed in theearly 
years, gender roles are. Girls are seen as "easier to raise" and will 
"provide help in the home, "and care for parents "in old age" (Brown and 
Chevannes, 1995). These researchers also report from community 
discussions as part of a larger study in J amaica and elsewhere in the 
Caribbean that at home chores are assigned along gender linestofit the 
philosophy of "tie the heifer, loose the bull." Consistent with this 
phi losophy, girls do household and chi Idcaretasksinsidethe house while 
boys are assigned "heavy" work outdoors. Washing dishes, bathing 
younger siblings, cooking are considered girls' and women's work while 
taking care of the outdoors, washingthefamily vehicle, tending animals 
a re reserved for boysand men. Boys are raised to become providerswhile 
girls are expected to become nurturers. 

Thefact that many boys are requi red to perform some 'female' tasks, 
as happens inafamily of all or mostly boys, or that manygirlsarerequired 
to undertake 'male' tasks, in a family of all girls, is of little consequence 
asfar asthe behavioral norms areconcerned. What matters isthegender 
significance of what is done. Even as they perform such cross-gender 
tasks, chi I dren are made awareof t hei r gender si gnif i cance. B oys, as soon 
as they are abl eto, resi st such si mpl etasks as wash ingdishesand keepi ng 
the house tidy. At home boys leisure activities engage them with older 
boys and young adu 1 1 mal es i n sports, street corner games and chats, bi ke 
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riding and other such physical activities often outside of the immediate 
home environment. Girls on the other hand, are restricted to more 
circumscribed activities— playing with dolls at home or playing at school 
and beforedark. Girlsare morelikelyto be reprimanded for "playingtoo 
much" and told to "go take a book" meaning they should do something 
academic. Boys are likely to be stigmatized as effeminate if they stay 
indoors too often. At home also boys are punished more severely to 
"toughen" them and enable them to survive in the rough outside world. 
Physical affection is largely reserved for girls; boys are not to be "petted." 
This is part of the "tougheni ng" process as wel I as to prevent them from 
becoming homosexuals. Homophobic myths are prevalent in J amaica 
and boys who are seen as acting "like a girl" are the butt of jokes, 
reprimands, and even face ostracism. 

Toys too are selected along gender I i nes by both parents and chi I dren. 
AccordingtoLeo-Rhynie(1995), from a study conducted across a sample 
of toy purchasers and children from all social classes, toys were bought 
toenhancethegender ofthechildren for whomtheywereintended. Some 
purchasers even avoided buying certain toys for boys because "I don’t 
want him to be a sissy" (p. 258). When the researcher offered "sex- 
inappropriate" toys to some of the children "they all indicated very 
emphatical ly, that this would not be acceptable."The boys found theidea 
of a doll for Christmas hilarious asking "Are you for real?" (p. 258). The 
study also found that retai lers usethesex of child consumers as a major 
factor in the groupi ng display and offer of toys for sale. 

Outside the home the peer group virtually replaces parents as the 
control I i ng agents or if not enti rely a substitute, a countervai I i ng force. 
According to Chevannes (1999) an adolescent boy's friends "exact an 
affinity and a loyalty as sacred as the bond of kinship, as strong as the 
sentiment of religion" (p. 30). They socialize one another. The older 
members of the group act as the transmitters of what passes as 
knowledge, invent new knowledge and meanings. 

The church is another powerful socializing force in J amaica. Some 
religions support gender separation, maledomi nance, andfemalesubju- 
gation. They selectively quote particular portions of the Bible to support 
their thesisthat thenatural ordivinevalueofthewoman liesin her roles 
as child-bearer, child-rearer, and helpmate in the service of her male 
partner. The man is head of the household and the woman is subject to 
him. Generally speaking men and women accept the teachings of the 
religions to which they adhere and thus, promote and perpetuate the 
beliefs of that religion. I n situations wheretheteachings conflict with the 
realities of day-to-day living adherents often deviate from what is 
preached and some struggle with a sense of guilt. Children also receive 
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confl icti ng messages from what they hear at church and what is practiced 
at home and in their communities. By and large however, the church's 
message is consistent with the status quo. 

Boys and Girls in Schools 

Girls by virtue of their earlier development are more likely to start 
school at an earlier age than boys. At the primary level, however, 2001 
figures show boys accountingfor 51.1%of theenrolment. Children spend 
between five and eight hours a day at school. As boys and girls gotoschool 
they take with them the values learned at home and from peers. The 
same is true of thei r teachers. T eachers exert greater i nfl uence, some- 
t i mes su r passi ng t hat of pa rents and ol der si bl i ngs. T h i s fact i s sel dom of 
concern to parents, who see the school as an effective adjunct to the 
home. I n fact it is not uncommon to hear parents express delight at the 
return of their children to school after a holiday break or a stoppage for 
some other reason. Boys however, are often at a disadvantage where 
school attendance is concerned. They have a lower attendance and a 
higher attrition rate than girls I f resources do not allow for the chi Idren 
to attend school all at thesametime, girls aregiven the advantage over 
boys. This, accordingtoChevannes(1999) is seen as part of the toughen- 
ing of the boy. Necessity is made into a virtue. The boy must learn to 
survive. The sight of boys on the streets "begging a lunch money" is a 
growing concern. M any drop out of school and makebegging afulltime 
acti vity. This is particularly true inthecities and urban areas. Many boys 
according to Chevannes, cannot guarantee their attendance at school 
unless they work. I n the scale of priorities, school and education rank 
lower than making money, although an education is also valued. 

There is a dearth of comprehensive research on what goes on in 
J amaican classrooms. Most studies have focused solely on academic 
behavior and moreoften than not conducted in secondary schools. Other 
studies were too dated to be included here. This paper therefore draws 
heavily from two reports by Evans and Davies (1997) and Evans (1999). 
The research by Evans, although the most comprehensive of its kind to 
date, is also confined to secondary schools. What is known about 
socialization in schools at the lower levels is left to speculation. 

At school, many of the gender stereotypes learned earlier are 
reinforced by both male and female teachers. As at home, boys and girls 
are treated differently at school. Evans and Davies (1997) point to 
evidence to show that boys are treated more harshly than girls mainly 
becausegirls "are morecompli ant and foil ow rules more willingly" (p. 19). 
Anecdotal and observational reports according to these researchers 
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indicatethat girls in general aremorelikelytoadheretothenormsofthe 
school and are consequently given more responsibility in the classroom 
by teachers whoareoverwhel mi nglyfemale. Evans and Bailey opinethat 
the reason for this could bethattheskillsandthesenseof responsi bility 
that the girl develops in the home are recognized and utilized in the 
classroom. Presumably, boys do not develop skills at home that can be 
utilized at school. More recent research by Evans (1999) show that boys, 
morethan gi rlsfool ed around i n cl ass— joki ng, chatti ngtoother boys, and 
even playing. Evidence of the male peer culture was found even in 
classrooms. One gang member explained that a gang member's anti- 
social behavior in class is often imitated by another. If most members 
were "idling” for example, and others wanted to work, the latter would 
have to refrai n from doi ng so lest they be seen as "odd ones out." N ot al I 
boys idle however and the research does fi nd evidence of boys showi ng 
high level of interest in school work depending on the topic of discussion 
or the activity to be done. Boys were more interested in discussing 
practical lifeissuesordiscussionsaboutsportsandparticipatingonmore 
hands-on activities. According to Evans boys sometimes refrained from 
parti ci pati ng for fear of bei ng humi I i ated. Some teachers used boys’ poor 
readi ng abi I ity to shame them. 

On the playgrounds it is boys who control thelager spaces. By virtue 
of thegames they pi ay they dominatethe playground. Cricket and soccer 
aregamesthat require big spaces and girls know they should keep out of 
the areas where these are being played. Boys also engage in more rough 
and tumble games, more horsi ng around and often get i nto confl id with 
other boys sometimes leading to fights. These observations are consis- 
tent with those made by Thorne (1993) in his study of schools in the 
United States. Another feature of playground interadion is the separa- 
tion of the sexes. Boys play among themselves and girls do the same. 
Occasionally thereis mixed-group play or participation in cross-gender 
adivities. Boys seen playingwith or amonggirlsareviewed suspiciously. 
Girls who show interest in traditional boys' adivities are simply consid- 
ered tomboys. They suffer no negative consequences. I n fad there is now 
an adive girls' soccer competition among secondary high schools in 
J amaica. Whether inside or outside the classroom boys and girls are 
socialized along gender lines and even in the expedations teachers have 
of the two groups. The interadion among students as well as that 
between teachers and students are powerful means of socialization. 

Teacher Expectations: How it W orks and W ho it Affects 

Teachers' expedations are influential in the way students behave 
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academi cal I y and social I y (Grayson & Martin, 1984). Good (1982)further 
suggests that teachers routinely model and communicate expectations 
likely to affect not only achievement, but students’ attitudes, beliefs, 
attributions, expectations, achievement motivation, and classroom be- 
havior. Expectations are shown through eye contact, touch, facial 
expression, vocal tone, and gesture. After reviewing more than 130 
studies on teacher expectancy, Harris and Rosenthal (1985) concluded 
that, when teachers hold positiveexpectations towards a student, these 
teachers "tend to display a warmer socio-emotion a I climate, express a 
morepositiveuseoffeedback, provide moreinput in terms of the amount 
and difficulty of the material that istaught, and increase the amount of 
student output by providing moreresponseopportunitiesand interacting 
more frequently with the student” (p.377). I believe that of all achieve- 
ment variabl esteachers' expectations have, arguably, themost profound 
impact on student behavior and performance. 

Rosenthal andj acobson (1968) asserted i n a controversial studythat 
teachers' expectations for student performance act as self-fulfilling 
prophecies. Brophy and Good (1970) explained how this works: 

(a) Theteacherformsdifferential expectationsfor student performance; 

(b) H e/shethen begi nstotreat children differently in accordancewith his/ 
her differential expectationsfor student performance; 

(c) Thechildren respond differentially to the teacher because they are 
being treated differently by theteacher; 

(d) I n respond ingtotheteacher each chi Id tends to exhibit behavior that 
complements and reinforces the teacher's particular expectations of 
him/her; 

(e) As a result, the general academic and social performance of some 
children will be enhanced while that of others will be depressed; 

(f) Theseeffectswi 1 1 show i n theachievement (measures) given attheend 
of the year, provi di ng support for the "self-fu Ifi 1 1 i ng prophecy” noti on . 

In the Rosenthal andj acobson (1968) research no observation was 
don e. T h e research ers reasoned t h at t he expect at i on s t h ey creat ed a bout 
the children and communicated to the teachers somehow caused the 
teacherstotreat them differ ently,sothat they real ly did better by theend 
oftheyear. Using this model among a group of first graders, Brophyand 
Good (1970) examined teacher-student dyadic interactions to see the 
effects of teacher expectations on children's behavior. They found, inter 
alia, that children for whom theteacher held high expectations (called 
'highs') raised their hands morefrequently and initiated more procedural 
and especi ally more work-rel ated i nteracti onsthan did chi I dren for whom 
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the teacher held low expectations (cal led 'low'); more highs showed their 
work totheteacher or asked her (sic) questions about it, and initiated 
many more response opportunities than the lows. 

A vital first step i s missing from the Brophy and Good model. It does 
not address how teachers form differ enti al expectations i n thefi rst pi ace. 

I n the expectancy studies cited here, teachers were given information 
about, or formed, perceptionsof chi I dren's abi I ities. They then i nter acted 
with children based on theinformation or their perceptions. Presumably, 
if teachers perceive that, or get information that boys and girls are 
different in abilities and social behaviors or if boys are perceived as 
disruptive and lack interest in schoolwork, they will have different 
expectations for them and encourage them accordingly. Research has 
shown that teachers' personal bel i efs affect thei r attitudes and cl assroom 
practices (Bledsoe, 1983; Cahill & Adams, 1997; Fagot, 1984; Sadker & 
Sadker, 1994). Hyun (2000) also asserts that people's stereotypical 
perceptions about others affect their real social interactions. Based on 
their stereotypical gender perceptions, for example, teachers form 
differential expectations of boys and girls as gender groups. Dweck and 
G i 1 1 i ard (1975) concl uded based on thei r research that nearly al I teachers 
interact with their students in a gender-based fashion to some degree. 
Thistheysay, leads students to understand that expectations of them are 
based i n part on thei r gender . As with any ki nd of bi as bei ng practiced, the 
outcome for students isthat opportunities may be limited. 

Long before girls and boys leave home, however, differential expec- 
tations are held for them. Baby boys and girls aretreated very differently 
from birth, dressed differently, and there are different expectations for 
them. I n an experi ment carried out by Sussex U ni versity (Smith & Lloyd, 
1978), 32 mothers were invited to pi ay with a baby they had never seen 
before. Thei nter actions werefi I med.Thesame baby was presented tothe 
mothers as either "a boy" or "a gi rl ."The women chose stereotyped toys 
for the baby depending on whether they weretold it was a girl or a boy. 
When the baby "boy" became restl ess, it was i nterpreted as a wi sh to pi ay, 
so they played with "him". When they thought it was a girl, and she 
started to wi ggl et he behavi or was i nterpreted as an i ndi cati on that "she" 
was upset and 'she' was soothed. 

M a (2001) cited several studies that attri buted gender differences i n 
mathematical performancetodifferential expectations and treatment by 
mathematics teachers. Good (1982) cited several teacher behaviorsthat 
indicatedifferential teacher treatment of high and low achievers. Among 
the beh avi ors a re: Wai t i ng I ess t i me for I ow ach i evers to answer ( B ozsi k , 
1982), criticizing lows more often for failures (Good, Cooper & Blakey, 
1980), paying less attention to lows or interacting with them less 
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frequently (Adams & Cohen, 1974), less friendly interaction with lows 
(Smith & Luginbuhl, 1976), briefer and lessinformativefeedbacktolows 
(Cooper, 1979), and lessdirect instruction and moreopportunityforthem 
todoseatwork (Allington, 1980). Over time, such differences in the way 
teachers treat low achievers may reduce low students’ efforts and 
contribute to a passive learni ng style. There was no analysis of thedata, 
however, in terms of gender. 

T eachers' D ifferential Expectations of Boys and G iris 

CarewandLightfoot (1979) in ayear-longstudy,found noevidence of 
race or gender discrimination among a sample of four first grade 
teachers. Ms. Ryan (oneoftheteachers) was described as having idealized 
expectationsfor how children soyoungshould behave— ex pectationsthat 
seemed to cloud her appreciation of her first graders personal and social 
achievements. Shewastheonlyoneofthefour whodescribed a majority 
of her first graders in predominantly negative ter ms even eight months 
into the research when she was asked to review their progress over the 
year. Among the children, one girl was described as "a baby... a bright 
littlegirl but whoknowshowtobea royal pain. Socially, she'sadisaster.” 
Kenneth, a boy, was described as "a difficult child, the 'chi Id of the year' 
type of kid; he's a very demanding child, demanding of attention and 
ti me. . . he’s def i n i tel y a chi I d whose (anti -soci al ) behavi or i nterferes wi th 
his academics, hejust can't sit still... he cant do without supervision or 
help. He's a real disruption tothe class. He's no dummy. He's a bright 
little kid and he knows exactly what he's doing to me. Hejust seems to 
crave doing it." Ms. Ryan blames the home for the poor social ski I Is and 
general negative behaviors. Of the over 80 children in the study, Ken 
received the highest percentage of inappropriate behavi or in interaction 
with his teacher and received the highest percentage of negative rein- 
forcements from her. He was the least involved in academic activities 
with Ms. Ryan, spent the least time in concentrated work and the most 
time interacting with other people, mostly chatting and playing. 

Ms. Ryan's class was the only one in which there was 'evidence' of 
racial and sex discrimination. Although 29% of the children in her class 
were bl ack and 33% were boys, no bl acks and onl y one boy were i ncl uded 
in her top reading group. Conversely of the 7 children in her bottom 
reading group four were black and four were boys. She pointed out that 
at the beginning of the school year, the children differed greatly in their 
reading readiness, motivation, and work habits and her reading groups 
were made entirely on this basis. These initial differences in reading 
ability and habits of individual black and white children, and boys and 
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girls, apparently effectively determined their reading group assign merits 
for the entire year. 

Hyun (2001) in a self-talk study of 31 preschool teachers, in which 
they shared their perceptions of two groups of children that were 
identified only by a list of descriptive words, found that the teachers 
expressed higher expectations of stress and hesitation to work with the 
group that was later identified as boys. On the other hand, the group 
identified as girls was perceived as more teachable, academic, and 
literate. The boys were also seen as requiring more structure and 
constant, close supervision. Academically, the boys were perceived as 
constructive, independent, creative, and active learners, although too 
active to remain focused on teacher-driven activities. They werethere- 
foreseen aslessteachablethan gi rls. H endrick and Stange(1991) i n thei r 
study found that teachers perceived preschool boys as more disruptive 
learners than were girls. None of these studies examined how the 
perceptions and expectations of these teachers influenced their class- 
room practi ces at the preschool I evel . Sadker and Sadker ( 1994) however, 
i n a landmark mixed method studyfound boystobeexcessi vely advantaged 
i n schools across the U nited States. These researchers concl uded that at 
home as well as in the wider society boys are the favored gender. 

Teachers see girls as being more prepared to conform and more 
motivated (Clarricoates, 1980). Despite this, they liked teaching some 
boys more: "On the whole you can say boys are far more capable of 
learning, much nicer to teach" (p. 151). Boys were also seen as academi- 
cally morecapableeven though girls had the highest marks. Clarricoates 
(1980) found that, in nursery school, boys get more attention, more 
teaching and instruction, more disciplining; they dominate classroom 
and playground space and teachers' time. Boys gained more attention 
than girls— their questions were answered more frequently and more 
quickly. Adults (aides and teachers) listened hard for boys' answers and 
sometimes did not hear girls' answers even the right ones. Secondly, 
teachers elaborated the play of boys more than that of girls. When 
questions arose out of play or there was the opportunity to develop a 
theme, teachers offered more explanation or information to boys than to 
girls. Boys were given longer and more thoughtful replies, girls short, 
si mple answers. T eachers chatted social ly to gi rls more than to boys but 
their interactions with boys were more complex and more likely to foster 
cognitive development. 

Clarricoates (1980) asserted further that teachers seem to plan the 
curricul um and di red thecontent of their lessons around boys' interests. 
Measor and Sykes (1992) suggested that this isdonetoreducedisruption 
from boys. In order to maintain good management in the classroom 
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teachers felt obi i ged toconcentrateon theboys. Dweck and Gi 1 1 i ard (1975) 
found that the teachers they studied tended to criticize boys’ poor 
performance on an academic task for lack of trying hard enough. This 
form of cri t i ci sm was rarel y fou nd to be di rected towards gi rl s. T eachers 
tended tosimply tel I thegi rlsthat they had not donesomethingcorrectly, 
while the boys received additional comments about their failure to try. 
These researchers understood this differential treatment to mean that 
while boys are criticized for their lack of effort girls are criticized more 
for intellectual inadequacy. 

The research on teacher expectations considered so far has all been 
conducted outside of J amaica. As Evans and Davies (1997) admit, not 
much research on th i s aspect of school I ife i s readi I y avai I abl e I ocal I y. T he 
findings cited above however aresimilartothosefound inj amaica based 
on the I i mi ted research done. E vans and D avi es assert that teachers vary 
their expectations according to the type of school and the social class of 
the students. Research carried out in the upper levels of the all-age 
(J unior H igh) school— one of the schools attended by children from the 
I ower soci o-econ omi c gr ou ps— su ggests t h at most teach ers i n t h i s type of 
school do not bel ievethat students i n the 7 th to 9 th grades havethe abi I ity 
to master the curriculum. These expectations are formed based on 
teachers' beliefs about the students' home environment, their intelli- 
gence, and lack of interest in learning. Studies (Anderson, 1980; Cham- 
bers, 1987) show that high expectations and a positive teacher-student 
relationshi pare related to high student morale, satisfaction with self and 
school, as well as to achievement. The data in these studies was not 
analyzed in terms of gender. The studies were also conducted in 
secondary schools. I n the more recent study conducted by Evans (1999) 
teacher expectation was not a stated variable. Data on teacher interac- 
tion with students suggests, however, that teachers held lower expecta- 
tions for boys as a group than they did for girls. For example, both boys 
and girls perceived that boys more than girls were unfairly treated by 
teachersalthoughgirlsfeltthatthe boys ca u sed itonthemsel ves beca use 
oftheir behavior; both boys and girls felt that teachers favored the girls, 
and both boys and girls reported that boys received far moreand harsher 
disci plinethan girls. Teachers however, said they treated both boys and 
girls fairly. Teachers' lower expectations of boys academic ability was 
typified by such a statement as, "I knew you would give me the wrong 
answer"(p.40).Ontheother hand Evans report that teacherscal led upon 
girls to answer more often than they did boys. There were instances also 
of teachers tryi ng to cajole boys to partici pate and someti mes gi rl s were 
ignored in an attempt to get more involvement from the boys. 

Based on the studies reviewed here, both boys and girls have 
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benefited and suffered as a result of teacher expectations. Putnam and 
Self (1988) arguethat learnersdiscoverthattheexpectationsof them are 
based to some degree on their gender rather than on their individual 
needs or abilities. If boys are constantly made to feel incompetent and 
wort h I ess the exper i en ce h as been t h at t hey remove t hemsel ves f r om t h e 
process and develop deviant sub-cultures. Teachers need to be made 
aware of the power they wield through their interactions with students 
and particularly boys. Teacher education hasan obvious roletoplay here. 
Howawarearejamaicanteachersofthedi fferent i a I gen der soci a I i zat i on 
that takes pi ace i n thei r cl assrooms dai ly? Are teachers bei ng hel ped to 
confront gender inequities in their classrooms? Doteacher preparation 
programs in J amaica address these issues? 

The Response of Teacher Education 
to the Socialization of Boys in Jamaica 

At a time when schools are being blamed for nearly everything that is 
wrong with society, when there is call for performance-based remunera- 
tion (which really means closer supervision of and greater accountability 
from teachers), when there is much mistrust ofteachers and curricula, it 
is hard to be a teacher i n J amaica. Added tothis aretheeffects of the very 
real economic crisis that have plagued the schools where teachers and 
students work in conditions that would be laughable were they not so 
tragic. Y et, J amaica boasts a cadre of excel lent teachers. Approxi mately 
82% of the teaching force are trained teachers despite the constant 
recruiting by countries such as the United States, Britain, and the 
Bahamas. Predominantly female and in their thirties, teachers spend 
threeyearsof preparation timeintheislands'nineteachers col leges, three 
universities, and teacher preparation program of one specialist college. 
The teachers colleges have a centrally planned curriculum, managed by 
thej ointB oard ofTeacher Education^ BTE)— astatecertification agency 
which acts also as a quality control agency. Thej BTE prepares final 
examinations and makes provisions for external assessment of students' 
work. Lecturers from the colleges however, are the ones who write the 
various curricula and submit items toa "bank"for examinations. 

Theprogramof pre-service preparation containsthree strands: Core 
courses (sometimes referred to as education courses or social founda- 
tions) taken by all students, specialist courses for the various options 
pursued (Early Childhood, Primary, Secondary) andthepracticum. 

1 1 i s i mportant to know how prospecti veteachers are prepared tocope 
with thesocial issues and the instructional challenges that areboundto 
confront them dai ly i n thecl assrooms. After all, teachers are regarded as 
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agents of change. Besides, student teachers bring with them their own 
socialization into the classrooms. Houston and Warner (2000) positthat 
teacher preparation programs should help prospective teachers under- 
stand themselves, their values and drives prior to helping them under- 
stand thei r students' needs and aspi rati ons and theeffecti venessof thei r 
own instructional strategies. These writers see inquiry and reflection as 
means through which pre-service teachers will understand themselves. 
U nfortunately, while these are concepts that permeate teacher educa- 
tion, they have never been as pervasive as general practices. What then 
ought to bethe aim of teacher preparation programsin light of the social 
contexts in which teachers work? 

T om (1996) arguesthat these programs areoften formed i n a vacuum, 
ignoring the political and economic contexts in which education as a 
whole take place. They treat relations of inequality that dominate the 
society, for example, as beside the point. The program of teacher 
preparation inj amaica, unfortunately was guilty of this for a longtime 
although there have been at least two revisions in the last 15 years 
(Brown, Yusuf-Khalil, and Bailey, 2000). A new day has dawned. Now 
there is a third revision taking place. What follows is a preliminary 
analysis of five of the core courses offered in the revised curriculum. 

I nan introduction totherevised curriculum (Rethinkingthepracti cum 
in the teacher education programme, unpublished) thej BTE says the 
revision was a response to the reforms that had taken place in primary 
and secondary education. At the secondary level there was the demand 
for new ways of teaching: cooperative learning, grouping, student 
research and at the pri mary I evel teachers are now requi red to "i ntegrate 
around themes, teaching in ways that emphasize problem-solving and 
creativity and using such strategies as cooperative learning, group and 
project work that encourage pupils and share ideas" (p.l).Thedocument 
describes the changes to the teacher education program as "extensive" 
and says further that "we are now required to prepare a new kind of 
teacher." These new teachers, accordi ng to the document: 

Areexpectedtobestudent-centred, andtoteach in constructivist ways. 

This means that they have to be able to help pupils construct their own 
understanding of the knowledge that they learn, and to use knowledge 
in new ways. They have to be more attuned totheir students' thinking 
and begenerally aware of th experiences that their students havehad 
(emphasis added). They have to be able to think along with their 
students, detect misunderstandings and misconceptions and provide 
appropriate information/explanations/examples to address these mis- 
understandings whenever they occur. (p.l) 

This vision of the new teacher is the guide to the revision of the 
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teacher preparation program. I n the Rationalefor another course (The 
Teacher, TheSchool and Society) it isstated in part thattheteacher plays 
a crucial role in the development and education of children and that "it 
is therefore necessary for the teachers to be aware of the social setti ng 
in which the child is reared and nurtured and in which he/she is to be 
educated" (p.l). This document also speaks to the "new ki nd of teacher" 
that is requi red. Such a teacher accordi ng to this course rationale must 
be one who will 

♦ understand the culture of the school and the society in which it 
operates; 

♦ beabletorecognizeand copewith the multi pie roles he/she will need 
to undertake as a teacher; 

♦ help in creating and maintaining a positive school culture; and 

♦ be open to new i nsights as he/she refl ects on di verse occur rences i n the 
education arena, (p.2) 

In one of the four units of this course student teachers are required 
to exami ne the culture of schools i ncl udi ng the "diversity i n school s and 
classrooms", and "situationsthat drivethisdi versity.'Thereis noexplicit 
mention of gender relations in this unit or any other units of this course. 
In The Emergent Teacher, another 30 hour core course the idea of 
educating diverse students is again raised and the course "seeks to 
provide opportunities for student teachers to examine their beliefs, 
assumptions, and expectations about teaching and how these influence 
the practice of teachers" (p.l). One of thethree units is allocated eight 
contact hours for student teachers to explore "Understanding Gender." 
I n thi s unit student teachers wi 1 1 "develop an understandi ng of attitudes 
to gender and sexuality and become aware of how beliefs about these 
areas lead to stereotyping in the classroom" (p.3) They will also 

♦ Discuss common differences between the experiences encountered in 
the socialization of males and females and criticallyexaminehow these 
influence the formation of self; 

♦ Make suggestions for changes that can improve experiences and 
learning for both genders; 

♦ Explore gender, sexuality, and the implications for the social, emo- 
tional, intellectual, physical, and spiritual well being of the self; 

♦ Discuss the feminization of the teaching profession and explorehow 
this has influenced the perception people hold about teachers and the 
images teachers hold about themselves as professionals, (p. 7) 
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I n still another course(UnderstandingtheL earner) student teachers 
are not only required to understand how their own behaviors/attitudes 
impact students butalsotolearnstrategiestoassiststudentstocopewith 
their total development. Among the objectives of this course student 
teachers will "develop the skills to identify and validate the needs of 
I earners given their diverse cultural backgrounds; and "demonstrate an 
understanding of issues related to sex, gender, masculinities and femi- 
ninities, families and caregivers and the ways in which these manifest 
themselves in schools and classrooms (p. 8). Socialization issues are also 
covered in one of three courses designed exclusively for those pursuing 
theearly childhood education option. I na 75 contact hour Chi Id Develop- 
ment course student teachers discuss 

♦ gender differences in learning styles and academic achievement in 
boys and girls; 

♦ issues of male academic underachievement; 

♦ absence of male role models at home and school; 

♦ curriculumappropriatenessand relevancetothedevelopmental needs 
of boys; 

♦ differences in expectations regarding boys' and girls' behavior; 

♦ childhood sexuality, heterosexual and homosexual behaviors; 

♦ aggression among boys; 

♦ gender issues in children's play; 

♦ gender stereotyping in play. (p. 13-15) 

I n additi on tothecontent, refl ection and i nqui ry arecommon threads 
running through the revised curriculum. According to the rationale for 
The Emergent Teacher "when student teachers engage in reflective 
practice and use their repertoire of past experiences to understand 
current dilemmas which face them in the learning situation in a 
constructivist manner they will be able to stimulate the same level of 
reflection among their students" (p.2). 

Alongsidethisrevisedteacher preparation curriculum but preceding 
it is Brown, Yusuf-Khalil and Bailey's (2000) Gender issues in Caribbean 
education: A modulefor teacher education. This module was developed : 

in responsetothegrowing recognition of the imperative to mainstream 
gender i n i nstituti ons and i n publ i cdebate, and theconcomitant need for 
specific education and training interventions in order to achieve this 
objective. In particular, given the central role played by the formal 
education system in bringing about change in society, this initiative 
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targeted at teacher educatorsand trainees, isof paramount importance. 
(Foreword) 

The module ai ms to bui I d awareness of gender and its i impact on the 
education process and outcomes as well as to provide teachers with the 
knowledge and skills required to adopt and promote a gender sensitive 
approach to instruction and all school -related activities. The module is 
divided intofour units: Basic Concepts in Gender Socialization, Gender 
Issues in Schooling, Gender Issues in Curriculum and I nstruction, and 
Gender Issues in Education: Policy, Organization and Management. 
Accordi ngtotheauthors, a basic assumption of themoduleisthat gender 
equity between thesexes can be achieved in education ifal I teachers have 
aclear understanding of how gender influences the educational experi- 
ences of the sexes i n unique and different ways. "Any change, however, 
i n traditional views about what is appropriate behavior and appropriate 
areas of study, career paths, and soon for each sex, has to start with the 
teacher and with students from the earliest level of schooling" (p.iii). 

The revised teacher preparation curriculum inj amaica has incorpo- 
rated sal i ent i ssues and approaches to hel p student teachers contend with 
their roles in the socialization of boys (and girls). To that extent it is 
responsive. TheJ oint Board of Teacher Education has taken a social 
reconstructionist approach to the revision of its curriculum. Such an 
approach as envisioned byj ohn Dewey 

aims to prepare individuals to take part intelligently in the manage- 
ment of conditions under which they live, tobringthemtoan under stand- 
ing of the forces which a re moving them and to equip them with the 
intellectual and practical tools by which they can themselves enter into 
thedirection of these forces. (Liston & Zeichner, 1991, p.39) 

Conclusions 

There is sufficient documentary evidence to say there is a problem 
among boys particularly of the lower social classes. They are in the 
majority in J amaica and therefore the situation cannot be ignored. The 
attempt to locate the causes of the problem in the brain is not borne out 
by research. What theresearch repeatedly shows isthattheway boys have 
been socialized priortostarting school and even whilein preschool makes 
them sometimes resist academic work, seeing it as feminineand therefore 
tobeavoided.ThehomophobicattitudethatissopervasiveintheJ amaican 
sod ety and that has even genderi zed certai n courses has on I y exacerbated 
the problem of boys underperformance. The preponderance of female 
teachers in the early years of schooling is not the cause of the under- 
achievement, given that they arrive at school with their gender identity at 
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least partially formed. Teachers do, however, treat boys and girls in 
stereotypical ways. These stereotypes lead teachers to have differential 
expectations of girls and boys, some negative and others positive. 

A few other observations must be noted about the expectations 
research. Firstly, the studies were done morethan 20 years ago. Atthat 
time the statistics and debates about boys' education were not in the 
public domain as much as they have been since the 90s. Given the 
ascendancy of girlsduringthattime, newresearch is neededtodet ermine 
whether expectations have changed. Secondly, the expectation studies 
cited here all examined classrooms or schools. What happens in class- 
rooms and schools is also influenced by expectations that are outside of 
schools. Research is needed therefore, in light of the changing education 
I andscapetodeterminethe effects parents’ and media expectations may 
be havi ng on teacher expectations as wel I as students' performance and 
behaviors. Thirdly, the study of expectation effects is a complex and 
challenging area. Future research is needed and careful work will yield 
new descri ptionsandconceptsthat can beused by teacherstothink about 
and perhaps improve instruction (Good, 1982). Finally, if it is accepted 
that the preschool years are crucial to development and to change, the 
need for expectation studies at this level in developing countries such as 
J amaica is obvious. 

The responseof teacher education togender socialization inj amaica 
is encouraging. Although it is way too early to hand out bouquets, it is 
hoped that the vision to develop a new teacher— a teacher who is not 
afraidof grappling with thereal causes of social inequities— will become 
reality. But it cannot be left to the school alone to change gender 
inequities and re-socializeboys. Ultimately, the entire society will have 
to play its part in addressing not just the symptoms, but also the cause 
of boys’ underachievement and anti-social behaviors. 
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